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MEMBERSHIP IN THE ASSOCIATION 


All who are interested in the welfare of Catholic educational work 
are invited to become members of the National Catholic Educational 
Association. It is the desire of the Executive Board that the member- 
ship be increased so that the organization may represent a powerful 
influence in favor of religious education in America. 


Support: It has been the policy of the Association to raise no 
more money than is sufficient to meet the annual expenses. This 
amount has always been voluntarily forthcoming without effort, and 
the Association makes no special appeal for funds. In this way its 
work is limited to the subjects that are immediate to its purpose. The 
expenses of the Association are raised by the annual dues of the 
members, and by contributions from those who have taken a par- 
ticular interest in the work. Membership dues, effective January 1, 
1950, are as follows: 


Sustaining Membership: Anyone desiring to give special aid to 
the Association may become a sustaining member. The annual fee 
for sucb membership is $10.00. 

Seminary Dues: Each Seminary in the Seminary Department 
pays an annual fee of $25.00. 

Minor Seminary Dues: Each Minor Seminary in the Minor Semi- 
nary Section pays an annual fee of $25.00. 

College and University Dues: Constituent Membership—Each 
College and University with an enrollment of more than 1,500 pays 
an annual fee of $50.00; those institutions with enrollment between 
500 and 1,500 pay $40.00 annually; institutions with enrollments of 
less than 500 pay $30.00 annually. Associate Membership—lInstitutions 


holding Associate Membership pay $20.00 per year. 
Secondary School Dues: Each <_ School and Academy with an 


enrollment over 250 pays an annual fee of $10.00; each with enroll- 
ment under 250 pays an annual fee of $5.00. 

School Superintendents’ Dues: Each Superintendent in the School 
Superintendents’ Department pays an annual fee of $5.00. 

Elementary School Dues: Each Elementary School with an 
enrollment in excess of 500 pays $5.00 annually; schools with an en- 
rollment of from 200 to 500 pay $4.00 annually; schools with an 
enrollment of below 200 pay $3.00 annually. Priests, teachers, and 
laymen may become members of this Department. The annual fee for 
individual membership is $3.00. 

Catholic Deaf Education Dues: Each member in the Catholic 
Deaf Education Section pays an annual fee of $3.00. 

Catholic Blind Education Dues: An institutional member in the 
Catholic Blind ae ‘a pays an annual fee of $5.00. Indi- 
vidual members pay $3.0 

General Membership: colar interested in the work of Catholic 
education may become a member of the Association. The annual fee 
for individual membership in all departments, except Sustaining and 
School Superintendents’, is $3.00. 

Publications: The Association issues a quarterly Bulletin pub- 
lished in February, May, August, and November of each year. The 
August Bulletin includes the Proceedings of the Annual Meeting. 
These Bulletins and special publications are sent to all members. 


General Office of the National Catholic Educational Association 
1312 Massachusetts Avenue, N. W., Washington 5, D. C 
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UNESCO IN 1950 
RT. REV. FREDERICK G. HOCHWALT, PH.D.! 


Introduction 


In November, 1947, the Bulletin of the National Cath- 
olic Educational Association published a detailed report of 
the program and progress of the United Nations Educa- 
tional, Scientific, and Cultural Organization. UNESCO 
will soon celebrate its fourth birthday. During its short 
lifetime it has been praised to the skies as mankind’s best 
hope for the future, and in certain quarters with almost 
equal vigor it has been condemned as a complete failure. 
The truth of the matter probably lies somewhere in between 
these judgments. A backward glance at what has hap- 
pened to UNESCO during its brief period of operation 
reveals that the original determination of UNESCO to un- 
dertake too large a program almost destroyed the organi- 
zation. Since the Paris Conference in November, 1946, the 
organization has struggled to overcome this initial handi- 
cap. In trying at first to become all things to all men 
UNESCO almost became nothing. 

For the most part UNESCO’s critics have been kinder 
than some phases of its program really deserved. Criti- 
cism has no doubt been tempered by a realization that a 
wide educational, cultural and scientific attack upon the 
shortcomings of mankind is not easy to launch or to sustain. 
Exponents of the world of religion have felt that religion 
as a vital force has not been used extensively or to advan- 
tage by the new organization and deplore the trends of 
secularism that threaten to engulf the program. Students 
of administration have said that UNESCO has been too 
preoccupied with its own internal mechanisms to the detri- 
ment of the professional program. Students of political 
science have debated the internal weakness of UNESCO 


1 Secretary General, NCEA; Director, Department of Education, 
National Catholic Welfare Conference, Washington, J). C. 
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that has permitted a struggle for control to ensue between 
the Director General and the Executive Board. Scientists 
have complained that too much of the program is preempted 
by problems that concern educators, and educators have 
responded that the bulk of the budget has been earmarked 
for expenditures in the field of scientific interest. Artists 
and actors emphasize the lack of attention given to their 
artistic fields, while philosophers point out that their pro- 
gram is always in grave danger of being eliminated from 
the annual program schedule. There is a large measure 
of truth in all these complaints; but despite these handicaps 
UNESCO continues to work and to grow. The complaints 
and criticisms have given a demonstration of wide interest 
among those to whom UNESCO must appeal for support. 

In the next few years UNESCO will face its most dan- 
gerous period. It must satisfy its critics as much as it 
can; it must invoke a system of checks and balances that 
will take care of the major fields of interest and in doing 
so it must keep the member states content with their 
budgetary obligations and pleased with the manner in 
which the program is carried out. 


BACKGROUND FOR THE FOURTH GENERAL CONFERENCE 


UNESCO has now held four general conferences, two 
at Paris, one at Mexico City, and one at Beirut. These 
conferences have usually been held in the fall of the year but 
the Fifth General Conference, scheduled for Florence in the 
spring of 1950, has been moved to May at the request of 
the United Nations organization in order better to relate 
the proposed UNESCO program with other specific tasks 
which must be correlated under the administration of the 
United Nations. 

The fourth session of UNESCO’s General Conference, 
which met in Paris, September 19-October 5, 1949, brought 
together 271 delegates from 47 of UNESCO’s 50 member 
nations. It adopted a budget of eight million dollars and 
made a few modifications in the program adopted at Beirut 
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the previous December, and authorized UNESCO to par- 
ticipate in the United Nations program of technical assist- 
ance to underdeveloped countries when that program is 
initiated. 

The strength of the new Director General, Jaime Torres 
Bodet, former Foreign Minister and Minister of Education 
of Mexico, became apparent in his strong efforts to win for 
his organization finances adequate to support his plans. 
Those who were present at the fourth session agreed that 
the fourth session was Torres Bodet. It would seem that 
UNESCO has found a man of strength to lead it. Most 
critics, even those who fear strength in leadership, would 
agree that UNESCO needs such strength among its leaders 
particularly at this moment in history. 

When UNESCO began, some of its critics feared that 
political differences would soon bring the organization into 
difficult days and perhaps ultimately cause its disintegra- 
tion. Against this point of view it must be noted that the 


only political dispute which marked the fourth conference 
resulted from a discussion of the extension of UNESCO’s 
program in Germany. The extension became a reality, but 
only after the delegations of Poland, Hungary and Czecho- 
slovakia walked from the conference leaving in the air a 
threat of possible action by their governments at some later 
time. 


If the future of UNESCO has any uncertainty about it, 
this uncertainty is not caused by fears of political action 
but arises rather from a difficulty in financing the UNESCO 
program. How much will it cost to inaugurate a really 
effective program? Can the costs for such an effective 
program be prorated among the member states in such a 
way that even the smallest will be encouraged to make their 
financial contributions when they fall due? At Paris the 
fourth conference took note of the negligence of various 
member nations by approving a constitutional amendment 
(requiring adoption next year) providing for loss of vote by 
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member states two years in arrears on their financial obli- 
gations. 

The failure of certain member nations to act on UNESCO 
inquiries was sharply criticized. Certain steps urged at the 
conference, but not reflected in any formal action, included: 
(1) a review of UNESCO’s relations with non-governmen- 
tal organizations, suggested by the United States; (2) 
greater emphasis on mass communications, particularly 
the extension of a UNESCO radio program; (3) broaden- 
ing of the attacks on illiteracy through the fundamental and 
adult education programs (4) expansion of the Book 
Coupon Scheme to include audio-visual materials. 

Members of the United States delegation were responsi- 
ble for many of the forward looking ideas that emerged for 
debate. The United States delegation called for prompt 
adherence to the UNESCO audio-visual “conventions,” 
already signed by the United States and a few other coun- 
tries; urged continued stress on the exchange of persons; 
insisted on the necessity for UNESCO to enlist the aid of 
creative artists and won enthusiastic support on urging full 
use of such organizations as the International Theatre In- 
stitute and the International Music Institute; urged cooper- 
ation of voluntary agencies in the studies of tensions affect- 
ing international understanding; and asked special studies 
of the structure of the UN and its specialized agencies. 
These and other ideas of the American delegation had been 
thoroughly screened and discussed by the United States 
National Commission for UNESCO at its seventh meeting 
September 9-10, 1949, Washington, D. C., as a preparation 
for the participation of the United States delegation at 
Paris. 


THE FOURTH GENERAL CONFERENCE 


In opening the Fourth General Conference at Paris Dr. 
Torres Bodet in his address underscored the obstacles 
UNESCO faces rather than the achievements to which he 
might have pointed. “UNESCO,” he stated, “is still for 








the most part a blueprint, and to bring it to full and effec- 
tive fruition we must redouble our efforts.” 
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Once more effective programs supplied delegates with 


material to refute any who might regard UNESCO “as a 
collection of symbols and a laboratory of illusions.” 


The idealism expressed in our constitution is not a 
smokescreen designed to conceal the hard facts of 
reality from the simple-minded. We are not merchants 
of day-dreams. The campaign we have launched 
against the economic obstacles which impede the free 
circulation of printed material is not an abstract strug- 
gle waged with phrases and speeches, but a concrete 
undertaking employing concrete means, namely, inter- 
national agreements submitted to governments for 
signature. 

Our Book Coupon Scheme, designed to enable soft 
currency countries to obtain books and periodicals pub- 
lished in hard currency countries, is hardly a meta- 
physical speculation. Our educational missions to the 
Philippines and to Thailand have had—just as the one 
now in Afghanistan—to get hold of the human truths 
underlying the problems they were sent to solve. 
Whether or what action will be taken as a result of 
their findings is not for us to determine. But the eager 
and trustful welcome accorded to these missions in 
these countries which had asked for them encourages 
us since it demonstrates that frontiers are not always 
impassable barriers to positive international action. 
There is nothing illusory either in the work of our 
Scientific Cooperation Offices. The requests for infor- 
mation and for advice which they receive, the facts they 
have provided, the contacts they have established are 
all realistic and beneficial achievements. And what 
could be more practical than our efforts to increase the 
number of fellowships, than our surveys of technical 
needs of press, film, and radio, than our endeavors to 
improve the techniques of fundamental education, or to 
mobilize private organizations on behalf of the rebuild- 
ing of devastated countries? 

Without claiming undue credit for such emergeney 
help as we have ourselves been able to afford, I should 
like to remind you that this very year thousands of 
Arab and Greek children have learned to utter the name 
of UNESCO with affection. 
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Very little time at the fourth session was given to an 
analysis of the organization’s purpose. The fourth session 
was planned as an interim conference between Beirut (1948) 
and Florence (1950) sessions in order to bring UNESCO’s 
annual meetings into the spring as requested by the United 
Nations because of its General Assembly meeting in Sep- 
tember. The fourth session proved to be just what was 
planned. Program decisions made were minor ones and 
the chief assignment centered around the clarification of 
budget proposals. 

In the comments made by delegates from the member 
states one point in common stood out quite plainly. It was 
the need for concentration of UNESCO’s activities around 
a few major endeavors. It was Torres Bodet himself who 
coined the phrase “integration rather than amputation.” 
Frequent references were also made to the opportunities 
now placed before UNESCO to participate in the technical 
assistance program. It was also hopeful to note that one 


of the themes underlying quite a few of the addresses was 
the spiritual basis of UNESCO’s work. 


PROGRAM AND BUDGET 


It has been said that action at the fourth conference 
did not substantially change the current undertakings of 
UNESCO. The slight modifications made resulted in bring- 
ing the budget to the figure of eight million dollars and this 
sum was agreed upon late in the conference as a compro- 
mise suggested by the United States delegation. The 
United States’ share was adjusted to 37.04 per cent instead 
of the 38.47 per cent as a result of the admission of new 
member states. 

Two program items received the most attention. One 
of these—the extension of UNESCO’s activities in Ger- 
many—was mentioned above as an item of political action. 
The second program item of significance was UNESCO’s 
participation in the plans for technical assistance toward 
economic development. It had been forecast that the con- 
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ference would need to give considerable attention to the 
subject, but it became evident that the immediate questions 
involved could be quite simply and expeditiously handled. 
At the time of the conference it was apparent that actions 
taken by the Economic and Social Council had indicated the 
general direction in which long range planning should pro- 
ceed. It was necessary then to take the formal steps re- 
quired in order to authorize the Director General and the 
Executive Board to proceed in cooperation with ECOSOC 
during the next nine months. The general documents 
drawn up approved UNESCO’s participation in the plan 
put forward by ECOSOC and authorized the Director Gen- 
eral in consultation with the Executive Board to undertake 
the technical assistance activities outlined under this plan. 
A resolution declared that such activities would be under- 
taken on the basis of requests from governments, subject 
to approval by the Executive Board, in close cooperation 
with the United Nations and other specialized agencies, and 
within the framework proposed by the Director General. 
Neither resolution authorized the Director General to re- 
cruit the necessary staff. 

Once again in this area of activity UNESCO was brought 
face to face with the old problem of establishing criteria 
for the selection of projects. Although no absolute criteria 
could be laid down, it was apparent that UNESCO must be 
guided by a variety of factors. It was obvious that a high 
priority shouid be accorded to those requests which reveal 
an intention by the requesting state to institute a scheme 
of economic development in which all of the major aspects 
of a community’s welfare have been provided for and in 
which due regard has been paid to social advancement 
and to the enhancement of the dignity and worth of the 
individual. Other considerations revolved around the de- 
gree of need of the requesting country, its willingness to 
shoulder a fair share of the cost of the proposed assistance, 
and its demonstrated determination to bring the project to 
a successful conclusion. 
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THE ORGANIZATION OF THE CONFERENCE 

At the fourth conference organizational mechanisms 
were set up that had been tested previously. Three main 
commissions were established: Program and Budget, Offi- 
cial and External Relations, and Administration. 

The chairman and seven vice chairmen of the general 
conference, the chairmen of the three commissions, and the 
chairmen of the Credentials, Nominations, and Procedure 
Committees constituted the general committee which acted 
as a steering group for the business of the conference. Mr. 
George Allen of the United States, as chairman of the 
Nominations Committee, served on the general committee. 

Since no major changes in the program were contem- 
plated for the fourth conference, the traditional subcom- 
mittees of the Program and Budget Commission were not 
established. Instead there was created a Coordination and 
Drafting Subcommittee of the Program and Budget Com- 
mission. To this committee were referred the comments 
and questions raised by the delegates in their simultane- 
ous scrutiny of the program and budget. 

The Program and Budget Commission began its sessions 
on September 21 and completed the initial phase of con- 
sidering the amendments to the program by September 29. 
As each chapter was completed, the Drafting and Coordi- 
nation Subcommittee began its work. In the final days 
of the conference a special Drafting Subcommittee of the 
Program and Budget Commission was created to consider 
the subject of technical assistance. Therefore, the final 
order of reporting was from these two subcommittees to 
the Program and Budget Commission and from this com- 
mission to the plenary sessions. 

These may sound like very technical matters but to the 
trained participant in international conferences the above 
description should make crystal clear the manner in which 
the final program and budget were arrived at. 

Because conference discussions are often so detailed 
as to be of little interest to the general public, UNESCO 
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arranged a series of three public meetings on a general 
topic related to its objectives—the duties of a member state 
in regard to utilization of education, science and culture 
for the purpose of insuring a better understanding among 
peoples; and what practical steps should be taken to dis- 
charge those duties. 

Dr. Reinhold Niebuhr as spokesman for the United 
States at the public meetings developed the thesis that a 
world community can be built through cultural relations 
and spiritual cooperation among the peoples of the world. 

“There are those,” Dr. Niebuhr said, “who would like 
to create a world community by law or by police or by both 
and they, therefore, treat the slow cultural approach with 
indifference or scorn, but they forget an important part in 
the realm of community building, that is, that no law can 
create a common bond if it does not already exist. 
UNESCO’s task, like that of educational institutions, is to 
create a culture of such depth and breadth as to insure that 
the internal conflicts of a community will not break into 
overt conflicts.” 

Twenty-five representatives addressed themselves to this 
general topic but little controversy developed except in the 
second of the three meetings. At this time Professor Ferdi- 
nand Hercik of Czechoslovakia, who presented the “point of 
view of a scientist and a Marxist,” maintained that for the 
Eastern democracies “this problem has ceased to be a prob- 
lem and has been transformed into a part of the daily prac- 
tice of governmental as well as non-governmental circles. 
The idea of mutual understanding among nations is im- 
plemented in our educational system, in the press, in our 
broadcasts and through all other means of mass education.” 

He then went on to maintain that there was but one 
truth, the scientific truth that was an expression of social 
conditions, and attacked the United States for its alleged 
expenditures for war. 

Two special features were noteworthy contributions to 
the success of the UNESCO conference. The first was a 
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special exposition on the rights of man held in the Musee 
Galliera. The other special feature was a concert honoring 
the centenary of the death of Frederic Chopin. Despite 
these two special features and despite the fact that the 
fourth conference itself was very well planned and exe- 
cuted, it had little or no effect upon the people of Paris. 
There was a noticeable apathy on the part of the French 
press toward UNESCO although radio carried the story of 
the conference to many countries of the world. In some 
quarters it was felt that economic emergencies which were 
at the forefront as well as the international problem of 
devaluation served to detract from the normal amount of 
attention that could have been expected for a UNESCO 
conference. 


A CODE OF POLICIES FOR THE PROGRAM OF UNESCO 


The General Conference at its third session in Beirut 
requested the Director General and the Executive Board 
“in preparing the draft program for 1950, to preface this 
program with a code of policies.” In compliance with this 
request the Director General and the Executive Board pre- 
pared the following eighteen directives. These were ap- 
proved provisionally by the General Conference at its 
fourth session (fifteenth plenary meeting); they will be 
communicated as such to member states and national com- 
missions and reconsidered at the fifth session of the General 
Conference in the light of any comment or suggestions 
received. 


DIRECTIVES 
In conformity with the provisions of the Constitution 
of the United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization, the following directives shall guide the Or- 
ganization in the definition and the execution of its Pro- 

gramme: 

I. The resources of UNESCO will be devoted, on the 
one hand, to the maintenance of approved continu- 
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ing services, and, on the other hand, to the execu- 
tion of a limited number of special projects deter- 
mined by the General Conference from time to time. 
All these activities should form a coherent whole 
and relate to matters of evident importance and 
usefulness. 

. In all spheres of common interest, UNESCO will co- 
operate closely with the United Nations and its 
Specialized Agencies. 

-. UNESCO will seek to associate as closely as possi- 
ble in the execution of its programme those inter- 
national governmental and non-governmental or- 
ganizations pursuing, in specialized fields, ends 
similar, or related to, its own. 

. UNESCO will, if necessary, assist in the establish- 
ment, the development and the co-ordination of in- 
ternational organizations, whose aims and activi- 
ties are in conformity with its own. 

. UNESCO will seek to utilize, through the National 
Commissions of the Member States, the services of 
the national organizations and institutions con- 
cerned with education, science, culture and mass 
communications, in order to associate such bodies 
and institutions in the general task of international 
cooperation. 

. In Education, UNESCO will act as a centre for the 
exchange and dissemination of ideas and practices, 
in order to encourage the growth of effective sys- 
tems of education, seeking especially to bring 
people to understand one another, to train good citi- 
zens and to give every person, rich or poor, in town 
or country, without distinction of color, race, sex 
or creed, the opportunity for an education which 
best assures him the possibility to develop his per- 
sonality and carry out his social responsibilities. 

. As a contribution to intellectual progress and to 
the improvement of the living conditions of man- 
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kind, UNESCO will encourage international enter- 
prises which seek to increase and disseminate scien- 
tific knowledge. 

. UNESCO will seek to improve and make better 
known the methods and findings of the Social 
Sciences; and, in particular, their possible contribu- 
tion to the development of international cooperation 
and understanding. 

. UNESCO will encourage intellectual and artistic 
exchanges between peoples, to develop, in mutual 
respect for their several cultures the consciousness 
of human solidarity. 

. To assist people to develop greater understanding 
of other nations through personal contacts, 
UNESCO will encourage projects which promote 
travel abroad for purposes of study, research and 
teaching. 

. UNESCO will encourage the spread of information 
among peoples by seeking to facilitate, increase and 
improve their mutual knowledge through such 
methods as the press, radio, the film and television. 
The Organization will urge those in charge of these 
media of information to assist in promoting inter- 
national understanding and social progress. 

. UNESCO, taking into consideration primarily the 
needs of the war-devastated countries, will broaden 
progressively, within the limits of its resources, 
into a more general activity for the raising of 
standards in education, science and culture, the 
energies now being devoted to reconstruction. 

. The educational, scientific and cultural needs of eco- 
nomically underdeveloped countries will receive in- 
creasing attention from UNESCO, which will con 
tinue to respect the individuality of their cultures. 

. UNESCO will direct constant attention to the prob- 
lems within its competence arising in Trust and 
Non-Self-Governing territories, with due regard for 
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the needs and traditions of their populations, and 
in cooperation with the local authorities, through 
the States responsible for the administration of 
such territories. 

. UNESCO will take special measures to associate 
young people as far as possible, both in the execu- 
tion of its programme and in making widely known 
the principles upon which it is based. For this 
reason, UNESCO will in particular seek the co- 
operation of teachers and others active in directing 
youth movements. 

. UNESCO will maintain liaison with international 
non-governmental labor organizations, in order to 
encourage them to take an active part in the execu- 
tion of the programme of UNESCO. 

UNESCO will seek to make better known the Uni- 
versal Declaration of Human Rights, to win consent 
for the principles it enshrines and to assist in 
bringing about the educational, scientific and cul- 
tural conditions which the fuller realization of those 
principles requires. 

In all its activities, UNESCO’s prime concern will 
be to serve the cause of peace to which it is 
dedicated.? 


THE PROGRAM OF UNESCO IN 1950 
1. Reconstruction 


The first part of the program for UNESCO in 1950 
occupies itself with provisions for the continuation of the 
reconstruction program. In twenty-nine resolutions the 
Director General is instructed to promote and coordinate 
the provisions of assistance to war-devastated countries in 
the fields of education, science and culture. For this pur- 
pose he is to collect, evaluate, and distribute information 


2 Resolutions Adopted on the Report of the Program and Budget 
Commission. Document 4C/Resolutions/II. Paris, 18 October 1949. 
Part I. ’ 
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on the changing needs of these countries and he is to stimu- 
late the development of reconstruction programs and cam- 
paigns by UNESCO national commissions, other national 
groups, and international governmental and non-govern- 
mental organizations. His primary task is to assist in the 
coordination of their activities since it is quite apparent 
that the modest UNESCO budget does not lend itself di- 
rectly to the support and assistance of the war-torn coun- 
tries. In particular the Director General is advised to 
effect a gradual transition from the reconstruction of war- 
devastated areas to the constructive development of educa- 
tion, science, and culture and he is to report to the General 
Conference on the methods to be followed in order to achieve 
this objective. 


2. Education 


Perhaps the section of the UNESCO program for 1950 
that will attract greatest attention from school teachers and 
administrators is that part of the program which has been 
established under the head of education. The Director 
General is instructed to maintain a clearinghouse in edu- 
cation, giving primary attention to approved projects and 
such clearinghouse activities as are incidental thereto. He 
is instructed to arrange for educational missions to member 
states at their request and with their financial cooperation 
for the purpose of making surveys, advising and assisting 
in educational improvement, particularly in war-devastated 
or less developed regions. One of the chief tasks centers 
around a study to be undertaken in 1950 in cooperation 
with the International Bureau of Education to determine 
the problems involved in making free compulsory primary 
education more nearly universal and of longer duration 
throughout the world. Subsequently the results of this in- 
vestigation are to be submitted to the International Con- 
ference on Public Education or to a meeting of ministers 
of education. UNESCO in cooperation with the Interna- 
tional Bureau of Education has recently published the pro- 
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ceedings and recommendations of the Twelfth Internationa] 
Conference on Public Education held at Geneva from July 
4-12, 1949. 

One of the important educational projects to be under- 
taken by UNESCO in 1950 concerns arrangements for the 
conduct by UNESCO of two international seminars, one 
on the teaching of geography to promote international un- 
derstanding, and the second on the improvement of text- 
books, particularly of history textbooks. The seminar on 
the teaching of geography will be held in Canada from July 
12 to August 23, 1950, and the seminar on the improvement 
of history textbooks will take place in Belgium from July 
19 to August 30, 1950. 

The United States National Commission for UNESCO, 
following the recommendations of UNESCO, requested that 
a study be made in history textbooks of agencies of inter- 
national cooperation. The study has been set up through 
the cooperative efforts of the UNESCO Relations Staff of 
the Department of State, the American Council on Educa- 
tion, and the Office of Education. 

It is anticipated that the results of the study will be 
useful to teachers, authors, and editors who are concerned 
with the preparation and use of history textbooks, and who 
wish to provide constructive treatment of this topic. 

The working group in the United States has the advan- 
tage of using as a basic document for its study the recently 
published UNESCO booklet, ““A Handbook for the Improve- 
ment of Textbooks and Teaching Materials as Aids to In- 
ternational Understanding.” This handbook is Publica- 
tion No. 368 of UNESCO and appeared late in 1949. 

A seminar is proposed on primary education in America 
and is scheduled for Montevideo in 1950 under the spon- 
sorship of Uruguay and the Organization of American 
States. In 1950 UNESCO is also to begin long range plan- 
ning for a regional seminar to be held in the Middle East 
in 1951 on the production’ 6f materials for literacy cam- 
paigns. © ' 10 DSS 
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One of the major areas of concern in the field of educa- 
tion deals with the problems that relate to fundamental 
education. UNESCO is urged to help member states which 
desire aid in such campaigns, giving priority to less de- 
veloped regions and to underprivileged groups within in- 
dustrialized countries. To effect these purposes the Direc- 
tor General is instructed to provide clearinghouse functions, 
to develop a system of associated projects and agencies, 
and to cooperate with member states that are establishing 
pilot projects. Special emphasis is to be put on the prepara- 
tion of research materials and the establishment of regional 
centers for the training of teachers and workers in the 
production of such materials. 

In its educational program UNESCO is urged to assist 
member states and educational groups in teaching about the 
United Nations, particularly in elementary and secondary 
schools and to take steps toward the drafting of a conven- 
tion under which the member states may agree, within the 
limits of their legal powers, to insure that their educational 
programs are directed at all levels toward international 
peace and security. One of the little known facets of the 
UNESCO program deals with an attempt to establish a 
declaration of the Rights of the Child in which UNESCO 
should seek to have included the recognition of the prin, 
ciples, that distinctions of color, race, sex or religion should 
not operate against any group of young people; that no 
young person should be deprived of instruction suited to his 
capacities by reason of financial handicap; that certificates 
awarded should give equal rights to all. 

One of the interesting parts of the education program 
recommends to member states that they take through na- 
tional commissions wherever possible appropriate steps, 
such as the establishment of a committee on the arts in 
general education, to facilitate an exchange of materials 
and personnel between member states. 

UNESCO is still working toward the development of a 
Teachers’ Charter and to the organization of information 
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concerning the legal, social and economic position of teach- 
ers, their real incomes, comparative salary and the condi- 
tions of appointment, tenure, promotion and retirement. 
As part of his duties in the field of education the Director 
General is instructed to assist the Interim Committee of 
the International Universities’ Bureau to convene a full 
international conference of representatives of universities 
in 1950 and to consider a draft constitution for an Inter- 
national Association of Universities. In the United States 
interest in this phase of the program was brought to a 
high point during the summer of 1949 when at Estes Park, 
Colo., June 19-22, a conference was convened on “The Role 
of Colleges and Universities in International Understand- 
ing.” This conference was held under the auspices of the 
American Council on Education in cooperation with 68 
other national educational organizations, the Edward W. 
Hazen Foundation, the Carnegie Endowment for Inter- 
national Peace, and the Social Science Foundation of the 
University of Denver. A report on the conference was 


recently made available by the American Council on Educa- 
tion and has served as resource material for continuing 
discussions in American universities and colleges. 


In the field of adult education the Director General is 
instructed in 1950 to assist the implementation of recom- 
mendations adopted at the International Conference on 
Adult Education which fall within UNESCO’s program, 
including clearinghouse functions and the editing and de- 
veloping of an international directory of projects and tech- 
niques in various countries. In the United States the 
United States National Commission for UNESCO has con- 
tinued the work of the International Conference on Adult 
Education by sponsoring a series of panel meetings of dis- 
tinguished authors in the adult education field. The fifth 
meeting of the panel was held on December 19, 1949, at 
Columbia University. Among the accomplishments of the 
panel was an analysis of the recently published report of 
the International Conference on Adult Education placing 
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emphasis on the possibility of its application to local prob- 
lems within the United States. 

In the field of fundamental education the program con- 
tinues to be highlighted by the various pilot projects now 
being carried on. The Fundamental Education Quarterly, 
published by UNESCO, considers at some detail in its 
October, 1949, issue the cultural missions being carried on 
in Mexico and in addition treats of the fundamental educa- 
tion in the Udi division of Nigeria. 

In looking over the draft program for education for 
1950 it is immediately apparent that the program is fairly 
complete and seems to cover all the necessary fields of 
interest. By way of criticism, however, it can be pointed 
out that very little effort is apparently made to coordinate 
the education program with other UNESCO interests. This 
lack of coordination is evident in a number of ways. First, 
no real effort is apparently made to coordinate the program 
with the general field of social science or science. Second, 
no direct reference is made to any of the studies that are 
being carried on in the field of philosophy or of the philos- 
ophy of education. For instance, the study on democracy 
undertaken by the Philosophy Section should be of prime 
interest to educators and some effort ought to be made to 
coordinate interests and activities in the study of demo- 
cracy. Third, the real relationship among education, cul- 
ture, and the history of cultural development is insufficient- 
ly treated. Fourth, there is a danger that the Education 
Section may degenerate into a mere study of techniques 
in the educational field and consequently become very one- 
sided in its work. It seems clear that the introductory 
phases of any draft program for education should be 
written in such a fashion that it emphasizes the need for 
the above mentioned correlation. Although the program 
document for 1950 does mention a positive exchange of 
information on all points, it seems to limit this exchange 
to the level of educational techniques. A word of caution is 
in order lest the Education Section of UNESCO fall victim 
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to its own educational terminology. Some of the references 
are perilously close to the highly specialized educational 
vocabulary for which American education has been so 
severely taken to task. 


3. Natural Sciences 


In the natural sciences the program for 1950 instructs 
the Director General to maintain Field Science Coopera- 
tion Offices in the Middle East, East Asia, Latin America, 
and South Asia, as undertakings of the highest priority 
in the natural sciences program. 

The Director General is instructed likewise to carry on 
the activities of a World Center of Scientific Liaison. These 
include such special activities as promoting the exchange 
of scientific information through the Field Science Coopera- 
tion Offices, the exchange of scientists and the facilitation 
of their movements across frontiers, the exchange of in- 
formation about films on scientific research, abstracting, 
rationalization, and other aspects of scientific documenta- 
tion. An attempt is being made to establish a world regis- 
ter of scientific institutions and scientists. Special em- 
phasis is being placed on collaboration with the United 
Nations and its specialized agencies in the field of applied 
science. 


The United States National Commission for UNESCO 
noted that the responsibility of UNESCO with respect to 
the protection of nature, and education about conservation 
of natural resources should be further defined and limited, 
in agreement with other intergovernmental agencies and 
with the International Union for the Protection of Nature. 
The Commission approved UNESCO’s plan for the popular- 
ization of science. In this connection, however, it was 
recommended that proposals for world-wide discussions on 
basic topics should be more carefully planned, in coopera- 
tion with other departments of the organization. The 
work accomplished by UNESCO in the science field has 
been very well summarized in a new publication of 
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UNESCO entitled Science Liaison. This 67 page pamphlet 
which is UNESCO Publication No. 361, summarizes the 
current science program and furnishes some valuable ap- 
pendices and bibliography on the Field Science Coopera- 
tion Projects. 


4, Social Sciences 


With reference to a national organization for the social 
sciences the Director General has been instructed to pro- 
mote international cooperation in the social sciences, in- 
cluding law, by aiding in the establishment of an interna- 
tional organization or organizations and by means of 
grants-in-aid or contracts for financial assistance to such 
organizations. 

The United States National Commission for UNESCO, 
although recognizing the desirability of increased national 
collaboration in this field, viewed with concern the rapid 
establishment of non-governmental organizations which 
may deteriorate into mere paper organizations lacking ef- 
fective programs. The United States National Commission 
felt that it was more important that UNESCO associate 
scientists in congresses and meetings and in study groups 
and work on UNESCO projects. International organiza- 
tions should develop only from a widely felt need following 
an increase in such international cooperation. 

The social science program for 1950 still urges the 
Director General to promote inquiries into tensions affect- 
ing international understanding. This phase of the 
UNESCO program has been slow in starting despite the 
strong encouragement given by the United States National 
Commission which favors continued energetic prosecution 
of the study of tensions affecting international understand- 
ing and has recommended that this work be concentrated 
on selected parts of the present program with a view to 
achieving more rapid recognizable outcomes. 

With reference to a proposal by UNESCO to undertake 
a program to combat racial prejudices the United States 
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National Commission, although supporting the proposal, 
questioned whether UNESCO needed to undertake any ex- 
pensive study such as that now under consideration to 
define and analyze racial problems. It seemed to be the 
consensus that the project should be essentially one of 
popular education and mass communication, with expert 
guidance from the social science department. 


5. Philosophy and Humanistic Studies 


The present program for UNESCO instructs the Direc- 
to General to develop international cooperation in the field 
of philosophy and humanistic studies by grants-in-aid or 
contracts for financial assistance to the International Coun- 
cil of Philosophy and Humanistic Studies. Plans call for 
the organization of round table discussions dealing with 
philosophical concepts that have special concern for 
UNESCO’s purposes. The Director General is encouraged 
to ask philosophical or other cultural journals to devote 
special numbers to these subjects in conjunction with the 
round table discussions and to distribute a suitable num- 
ber of copies. UNESCO has complied with one of its direc- 
tives in the field of human rights by publishing a symposium 
on this subject with an introduction by Jacques Maritain. 
The volume is entitled Human Rights and contains 32 
essays by distinguished philosophers that cover most of 
the areas in a philosophical exploration of the subject. 

One area of the philosophy program requested the Direc- 
tor General to continue to analyze and define the main 
connotations of liberty, democracy, law and equality which 
have emerged in the history of political and legal philos- 
ophy. The Journal of General Education, published by 
the University of Chicago, carried in its October, 1949, 
issue a 14 page review of the UNESCO Inquiry on the 
Meanings of Democracy. This analysis has been widely 
read and discussed and indicates the profound interest 
that UNESCO can create and encourage in these impor- 
tant areas of philosophical analysis. 
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The United States National Commission attaches high 
importance to the continuation of an effective UNESCO 
program in philosophy and humanities since these are 
intellectual disciplines bearing closely upon the central 
purpose of UNESCO. The Commission opposes any pres- 
ent proposals which seem to involve the virtual abolition 
of the Department of Philosophy and Humanities. The 
Commission urges that everything possible be done to 
prosecute the comparative study of ideas held about the 
contributions of different cultures to civilization and the 
relationships of cultures to one another. These studies 
are basic to the advancement of international understand- 
ing. The Commission urged that these studies be con- 
tinued, that new phases and topics be undertaken in suc- 
cessive years, and moreover that full use be made of these 
studies in UNESCO’s program of popular education. 


6. Cultural Activities 


Perhaps the best summary of the UNESCO program 
in the field of cultural activities is provided by the position 
taken on these matters by the United States National Com- 
mission for UNESCO. The Commission noted that prog- 
ress has been made in carrying out some parts of the pro- 
gram of cultural activities. The International Theatre 
Institute has enlisted wide interest and deserves continued 
support from UNESCO. Steps have been taken to set up 
an Internstional Music Council and this should be sup- 
ported on condition that satisfactory evidence is furnished 
that the council will be representative and will have a 
broad base of support among musicians. The Commission 
continues to urge that UNESCO develop its services in 
the arts, acting chiefly as an information center. 

It seems that the International Pool of Literature has 
been looked upon as too costly. Nevertheless, the Commis- 
sion feels that such service might well be continued if a 
practical and less expensive operation can be devised. With 
respect both to translation of articles and the translation 
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of great books, UNESCO’s function is to stimulate and 
facilitate, possibly with assistance from national panels of 
consultants, but not itself to finance translations and pub- 
lications. 

The Commission feels that the program of UNESCO 
in the arts is entirely inadequate. The compiling of cat- 
alogs should be transferred as a function to competent in- 
stitutions or organizations and is not deemed to be an 
appropriate and continuing activity of an international 
governmental organization. UNESCO is apparently fail- 
ing to associate living creative writers and artists with 
the program and its objectives. Apparently more interna- 
tional congresses and conferences of creative writers and 
artists are necessary. The Commission urges the inaugura- 
tion of a periodical newsletter on artistic and related sub- 
jects and agrees that a larger staff of persons with ability 
is in order to make this suggestion practicable. 


The Commission still gives its approval to recommenda- 
tions made by the Committee of Experts on Copyright with 
respect to an eventual universal convention on interna- 
tional copyright relations and urges that immediate steps 
be taken to that end. 


7. Communication 


This area of the UNESCO program has been and con- 
tinues to be the one causing the most disagreement and 
international misunderstanding. Member states are mak- 
ing it quite clear that, although they want to understand 
and appreciate the cultures and the arts of their neighbors, 
none of them welcome the prospect of being engulfed by 
another culture or falling victim to what has been called 
quite seriously “cultural imperialism.” It is good theory 
to support an increase of communication but a small na- 
tion which has few facilities in that area can hardly com- 
pete with a large nation which abounds with radio, film, 
and press services. 

In 1950 the Director General is instructed to encourage 
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the exchange of persons, to establish an International Insti- 
tute of Press and Information, to assist in the restoration 
and development of the means of mass communication, to 
encourage UNESCO to take effective measures for the 
removal of obstacles to the free flow of information, and 
finally to submit proposals to the General Conference for 
the recommendation to member states of measures to 
eliminate these obstacles. 

Despite the fact that all these are delicate areas of 
operation, the United States National Commission for 
UNESCO continues to urge that activities in the field of 
mass communication should be increased and improved. 
The Commission notes that UNESCO has made useful 
surveys of the conditions of the radio, film, and press in- 
dustries in many countries. It notes that UNESCO pub- 
lished in 1949 a report of the Commission on Technical 
Needs in Press, Film, and Radio, following surveys made 
in 14 countries and territories. This study is now available 
in UNESCO Publication No. 436. But the Commission 
notes that these surveys of technical needs should be 
brought to an early conclusion and UNESCO’s future 
responsibilities should be defined and limited. 

Our National Commission urges that steps be taken to 
establish an International Institute of the Press, provided 
that it be truly international in character and that there 
be adequate evidence of the practicability of its program 
and of financial support from sources other than UNESCO. 
American supporters of the UNESCO program favor a 
continuation of UNESCO’s efforts to promote international 
agreements on the removal of existing obstacles to the 
international interchange of educational, scientific, and 
cultural materials, and the free flow of ideas. 
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THE UNESCO PROGRAM IN THE UNITED STATES 


1. Work of the Program Coordination Unit: 


In the United States, action on the UNESCO program 
is coordinated through the Committee on UNESCO Pro- 
gram of the U. S. National Commission for UNESCO. 
Working under the supervision of this Committee are a 
number of panels and committees, each responsible for a 
section of the UNESCO program assigned to it by the 
Committee. While these panels and committees are all 
responsible to the Committee on UNESCO Program, they 
have been organized in a variety of ways. It may be 
appropriate and constructive to examine the organization 
and structure of a few of these panels in order to ascertain 
the variety of ways in which they function, and the type 
and degree of services required of the UNESCO Relations 
Staff to carry out their work. 

1. A Panel Composed of Experts in the Particular Field 
in Question. An example here is the Panel on Books which 
is composed of leaders in the field of publishing—the chair- 
man at his time of appointment was the managing director 
of the American Book Publishers Council; other members 
are presidents or key officials of publishing houses and of 
national organizations of publishers and booksellers. This 
panel and those like it function mainly as a committee of 
experts. While they receive occasional help from the com- 
panies and organizations with which they are associated, 
in the main the members act as individuals, and the panel 
relies almost completely on the UNESCO Relations Staff 
for its secretariat and staff services. The Panel on Books 
has been responsible for the successful operation of the 
UNESCO Book Coupon Scheme in the United States and 
has also carried out an intensive publicity campaign (Voice 
of America broadcasts, distribution of materials to foreign 


3 The materials in this section were written by the UNESCO Rela- 
tions Staff for the U. S. National Commission for UNESCO as part 
of the program for the seventh meeting, September 9-10, 1949, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
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press, participation in meetings of cultural officers, and 
collection and distribution abroad of sets of catalogues of 
U. S. publishers). These activities have imposed an espe- 
cially heavy work load on the UNESCO Relations Staff. 

2. A Committee Established by an Organization and 
Responsible to It as Much as to the Committee on UNESCO 
Program. An outstanding example is the Committee on 
UNESCO of the National Research Council. In this in- 
stance, the Committee on UNESCO Program requested 
the National Research Council to be responsible for the 
major part of the natural sciences chapter of the UNESCO 
program. The National Research Council, in accepting 
this responsibility, organized a committee of its own mem- 
bers which meets two or three times a year, gives search- 
ing examination to the program items for which it is re- 
sponsible, initiates action on many of these projects, passes 
recommendations and resolutions for the consideration 
of the National Commission, and publishes a periodic re- 
port on its activities. Although it is necessary for the 
UNESCO Relations Staff to keep in close touch with the 
activities of this Committee and to offer assistance from 
time to time, the competence and energy of the NRC has 
relieved the members of the Staff of considerable detailed 
work. 

3. A Panel Established Through A Federal Agency. 
The Library of Congress was asked to establish a Panel on 
Libraries with the Librarian of Congress as Chairman. 
The Library of Congress was able to obtain a representative 
composition for the panel by enlisting the services of lead- 
ing librarians throughout the country. The panel is able 
to rely to a considerable extent on the resources of the 
Library of Congress; nevertheless, considerable staff work 
has been required of the UNESCO Relations Staff. 

4. A Committee Established to Enlist Support of Or- 
ganizations in a Specific and Short-run Campaign. A 
special case is the Committee on Educational Reconstruc- 
tion, which works less closely with the Committee on 
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UNESCO Program, in comparison with other panels and 
committees. Because educational reconstruction is a num- 
ber one priority of UNESCO, UNESCO has placed a staff 
of four persons in the United States to work in this field. 
The Committee aids this UNESCO staff by advising on 
and implementing a considerable amount of its public rela- 
tions and campaign activities. 

Each panel and committee which works on the UNESCO 
program has its own special organization, composition and 
activity. In assigning a UNESCO program project to a 
panel or committee the UNESCO Relations Staff is respon- 
sible for: 


A. Analyzing the program of UNESCO; 

B. Determining which panel, committee, agency, or 
organization is best suited to carry out specific 
projects of the program; 

C. Assigning a project to a group for action or advice. 


In addition, the Staff is responsible for providing the 


following types of services to the panels or committees: 


A. Servicing and attending meetings. 

1. Preparing of agenda. 

2. Preparing of background material (reproduction 
of appropriate UNESCO documents, analysis and 
consumption of materials). 

3. Assisting in leading discussion, supplying infor- 
mation, and advising on action to be taken. 

4. Preparing and distribution of minutes of meet- 
ings. 

5. Carrying on follow-up activities in the way of 
correspondence, etc. 

B. Continuous liaison with Panels and Committees. 

1. Informing them of developments in fields of 
their particular interest. 

2. Transmitting appropriate UNESCO documents 
(or summaries and analyses thereof) and other 
materials. 
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. Suggesting activities. 

. Seeking advice on items which are presented to 
the National Commission for recommendation 
or action. 


. Providing general assistance, so that panels may 
play their proper role in the execution and de- 
velopment of UNESCO’s program. 


C. Special services for chairmen. 
1. Soliciting views of members of his group. 
2. Corresponding with the UNESCO secretariat. 
3. Arranging for meetings. 
4. Discussing policy matters with this staff before 
presenting various items to his group. 


The foregoing gives a formal and general view of the 
functions of the Program Coordination Unit in its relation 
to the panels and committees of the Committee on UNESCO 
Program. The staff member responsible to a given panel 
must be able to interpret and form at least a preliminary 
evaluation of what UNESCO is doing, what UNESCO 
proposes to do, and what various interest groups suggest 
that UNESCO should do. With this understanding of the 
subject the staff officer must interpret to the Department 
of State the significance of the program. When, for exam- 
ple, UNESCO convenes a conference or meeting of experts 
on a program item, he must advise on the appropriateness 
of sending a delegation and, it may well be, on the position 
which should be taken by the United States. He is at once 
the spokesman for the panel and for the Commission to 
the Department, and the spokesman for the Department 
to the panel and the Commission. Not infrequently, the 
obligation rests upon him to reconcile differences of opinion 
on points which may reach to the heart of UNESCO’s 
program and budget. It is this day-by-day service of 
analysis, interpretation, and negotiation which makes it 
essential that the Committee on the UNESCO Program 
and its panels be adequately staffed with persons of high 
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competence who enjoy the confidence both of the Commis- 
sion and of the Department of State. 


2. Cooperation with UNESCO in the United States 


According to UNESCO Today, a small brochure pre- 
pared by the secretariat of the United States National 
Commission for UNESCO, the UNESCO story in the 
United States, if told in terms of UNESCO objectives, is 
that of the great civic, religious and student organizations 
which have sent medical missions and educational aid to 
war-devastated countries; and of scores of foundations and 
universities which have helped rebuild institutions and 
equip laboratories. 

The UNESCO story in the United States is that of 
educators and scientists and writers seeking a way to world 
understanding, and of thousands of American students 
and teachers who have gone abroad as ambassadors of 
good will. It also is the story of a little Western town 
which staged an international festival in which half of 
its citizens participated and which drew 2,000 people from 
the surrounding countryside; of a grand piano sent to the 
Athens Symphony by music clubs; of the courses on 
UNESCO and world understanding in universities and 
schools; and of movements to end intolerance in our own 
communities. We can point out that UNESCO makes no 
claim to credit for all these activities. Many of them 
started independently with people and organizations that 
believed in the UNESCO idea before UNESCO really got 
under way. The UNESCO contribution has been to expand 
them and give them a firmer foundation for the future as 
well as to point up new objectives. It is, of course, the 
achievements of these United States organizations, and 
the deep desire of individual citizens to take part in move- 
ments for better understanding among the peoples of the 
world, that underlie the strength of the UNESCO move- 
ment in this country today. 


It is right at this point that a rather severe criticism 
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has been leveled at UNESCO in the United States. In 
striving to take the UNESCO idea to the community an 
oversimplification may have takem place; and this over- 
simplification has contributed to an American weakness 
which seems to feel that knowing about and talking about 
something as good as UNESCO is doing something about 
the UNESCO ideal. Much has been made of the proposi- 
tion that UNESCO must be taken to “the grass roots” but 
little has been done in a specific way to form the will to 
peace in the minds of our fellow citizens. UNESCO will 
be a success in the distant places in this country and in 
others when the realization comes to men of good will that 
they must be on the best of terms with their own neighbors 
before they can talk of a world community. We can never 
forget that the world community is made up of the mul- 
tiplication of local communities and the will to peace inter- 
nationally can only be as strong as the will to peace is 
locally. 


Everyone is pleased that the UNESCO secretariat is 
able to report that, largely as a result of United States 
National Commission activities, at least a dozen univer- 
sities and colleges now have UNESCO courses on interna- 
tional understanding. Scores of grade school teachers in- 
terested in the UNESCO movement have brought it to 
the attention of their classes; international themes have 
been stressed in pageants, plays, and music; and national 
scholastic newspapers and magazines, as well as those pub- 
lished by schools, have stressed UNESCO along with the 
UN and other specialized agencies. 


But without being too critical of UNESCO and the 
National Commission honesty makes it essential to note 
that the program at the scholastic level is not nearly as 
effective as it should be. This may be due to the fact that at 
present no one has brought the complete UNESCO program 
to the attention of the various scholastic levels in a manner 
best geared to serve each of these levels. There is a real 
need for small program brochures printed each year that 
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will make it possible for students to study the UNESCO 
program in action. Students ought to know what UNESCO 
has decided at its most recent conference and ought to be 
able to follow these decisions by means of the working 
program in Paris as well as through means provided in 
member states in which the program is being developed. 
For students in the United States the report of the Com- 
mittee on the UNESCO Program for the United States 
National Commission for UNESCO ought to be so prepared 
that students will know immediately how the United States 
is reacting to formal steps being undertaken by the parent 
UNESCO organization in Paris. Students must feel that 
their interest and participation is geared to a currently 
operating program and is not a mere historical recapitula- 
tion of something that has happened far from the orbit of 
their own experience. 

The completed reports, published by UNESCO in Paris 
and referred to through this Bulletin are not designed for 
use in elementary and secondary classrooms and there is 
serious room for doubt about their value at the college level. 
The UNESCO Official Bulletin, the Bulletin for Libraries, 
and the International Social Science Pulletin are useful for 
teachers. The UNESCO Courier is a distinct disappoint- 
ment given to much posturing about cultural matters, and 
headlining speeches delivered by the Director General that 
have little relevance for students. The use of the Courier 
in the United States would seem to be limited to secondary 
schools with generous help by the teacher as a prerequisite. 


CONCLUSION 


How does UNESCO fit into the Christian pattern for 
peace? Some say not at all, for they fail to discern in it 
any likeness to the Christian plea for universal justice and 
charity. Some scholars dismiss UNESCO lightly as a union 
of “do-gooders” carried away by their own eloquence, 
condemned to be lost forever in the fastness of secularism. 
One scholar was heard to remark: “How can any first class 
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mind associate with the UNESCO pack when he knows 
how superficially they have built their approach to interna- 
tional understanding disregarding the eloquent evidence 
of substantial defects in international societies and the lack 
of proper moral balance in the government of nations.” 


The Christian critics of UNESCO want more emphasis 
placed on the dignity and rights of individuals, the defense 
of social unity and more particularly of the family, the 
dignity and rights of labor, the reestablishment of a juri- 
dical order, and the concept of state and nation according 
to the spirit of Christianity. These critics feel that 
UNESCO depends for its program too much upon the in- 
ventiveness of clever educators and the belief that world- 
wide education alone will solve all problems. But they 
note that this world-wide educative process does not admit 
that the basis of Christian natural law is demanded for 
world reconstruction by Christian civilization and even 
by the human soul itself. Religion is not emphasized as 
the foundation of the law of nations and the sine qua non 
of educational and cultural cooperation. 

Within UNESCO and within the United States Na- 
tional Commission for UNESCO there are those who will 
admit the lack of religious foundation in the UNESCO 
program; for UNESCO itself they excuse this deficiency 
on the grounds that the parent organization is made up of 
too many nations with basically differing faiths to attempt 
to make Christianity the foundation stone upon which to 
build. They point out though that the National Commis- 
sions of each nation are in highly advantageous positions 
to call upon the religious elements of the country to assist 
the UNESCO program in a more than merely natural way. 
In the United States the religious groups that are repre- 
sented in the National Commission have at best played an 
indifferent part. The reason for this is hard to isolate but 
the fact remains. Moreover, the religious press in the 
United States has given only passing attention to those 
problems that confront UNESCO. As one critic put it: 
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“If UNESCO ignores religion, then religion seems to be 
doing an equally complete job of ignoring UNESCO. After 
all UNESCO cannot be expected to do religion’s work for 
it, if religion is disinterested to the point of inaction.” 

The challenge is there, then, for religion “to do some- 
thing.” It can lift the natural program of UNESCO to a 
supernatural level, but only if religious leaders study the 
issues and master them. Religion must take the leadership 
in pointing out that love among men is not only the pur- 
pose but the connective tissue of international society 
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EDUCATION FOR INTERNATIONAL 
UNDERSTANDING 


JOHN F. Parr, M.A.! 


The term “international understanding” is in perhaps 
wider use today than it has been in the modern history of 
the world. On every hand, community, national and inter- 
national organizations are dedicated to understanding be- 
tween nations and peoples; the desire for the attainment 
of this end is intense and widespread and yet much of the 
thinking on the subject is muddled and ineffective, and a 
great many of the activities and efforts are wasted motion. 


One of the most discouraging developments of our con- 
temporary era has been that of the “international organiza- 
tion” mentality as opposed to the international mentality. 
Misplaced emphasis and lack of proper knowledge and 
training, the secularization of education, the phenomenal 
development of the mass civilization of industrialism have 
all contributed to international organization mindedness 
until these organizations have become the new religion of 
the day. No longer are the international organizations 
means to the development of international understanding 
and the construction of a peaceful world society; they are, 
instead, ends in themselves. This is one of the most dis- 
heartening characteristics of the era and can only end in 
disillusionment and tragedy. 

What do we mean by international understanding? We 
mean the comprehension and appreciation of other nations 
and peoples that result from our knowledge of those lands 
—of the people, their institutions, their history—as well as 
a similar knowledge of our own land. This comprehension 
and appreciation in turn must be based on correct prin- 
ciples and a philosophical knowledge of the meaning and 
end of life. Otherwise, it is to no avail. 

When we speak of education for international under- 


1 Assistant Director, International Bureau, National Catholic Wel- 
fare Conference, Washington, D. C 
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standing, then, we are speaking of the methods of acquiring 
this comprehension and appreciation. Let us examine 
some of these methods and their results. 

The first and most obvious method of acquiring the 
necessary knowledge is attendance at schools and univer- 
sities where one will find the proper disciplines. One need 
not worry about that student who has been thoroughly 
grounded in Christian philosophy and who in turn has 
carefully learned the history of the world, studied geog- 
raphy and learned a language. He can hardly avoid inter- 
national understanding. But the sad fact is that a large 
majority of our students are not so grounded. Alas, this 
is only too true of many of the graduates of our own Cath- 
olic institutions. The solution, obviously, lies in a rejec- 
tion of the spirit of materialism which guides so much of 
our training and in a return to the great Christian tradi- 
tion of academic discipline. There must be more emphasis 
on development of intellect and there must be provided 
analyses and solutions as rational as the being for which 
they are meant. 

Every reader is no doubt aware of the degeneration of 
the American university into an intellectual cafeteria where 
students dabble in various mental foods. Such a haphazard 
diet will not produce any of the qualities necessary for 
international understanding. We must cease this dissipa- 
tion of our energies and concentrate on well integrated 
courses of study which produce a whole and profound 
knowledge and understanding of those things which are 
really important. Nothing could be of less value than the 
current system of giving students a smattering of knowl- 
edge without depth or genuine comprehension in any field. 

The fault lies not only in the universities but in the 
preliminary schools as well. Nothing is more obvious in 
American education than the appalling lack of ability to 
speak good English on the part of students at all levels. 
The extremely limited vocabularies and limited usage of 
even those with university degrees indicates that no real 
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emphasis has been placed on the basic means of communica- 
tion. It is rather difficult to imagine that one could be 
qualified to understand and appreciate the problems of 
other peoples when one doesn’t even really know the lan- 
guage of one’s own people. 

It has been the writer’s unhappy experience to partic- 
ipate in examining students seeking entrance into a large 
Catholic university on the east coast of the United States. 
Most of these students were graduates of Catholic sec- 
ondary schools and yet an astonishing majority of them 
were unable to pass a simple examination in American 
history! Have we a right to expect that students so poorly 
grounded can ever acquire anything like international un- 
derstanding ! 

The point must not be labored. Most readers know 
these things only too well and these are only run-of-the- 
mine examples. Educators in general understand this 
problem and it is to be expected that they are devoting at 
least some of their energy toward the conquest of it. If 
we do not overcome this basic deficiency in our educational 
system, then we may as well give up even talking about 
international understanding. 

Travel has been one of the time honored methods of 
acquiring necessary knowledge essential to international 
understanding and certainly it is an extremely useful ac- 
tivity in this respect. But mere movement through many 
countries is not enough. “If you would bring back the 
wealth of the Indies, you must take the wealth of the Indies 
with you.” Only the intelligently prepared traveller can 
put his travel to the useful purpose of increasing interna- 
tional understanding. The casual tourist bent only on 
satisfying superficial curiosity and the pleasures of foreign 
lands, with no background and training such as we have 
mentioned above, will find his travel of little or no value in 
broadening his viewpoint, increasing his comprehension, 
or deepening his understanding, 

There are other methods of obtaining the basic knowl- 
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edge for the diligent. One can attend public lectures by 
well informed and experienced figures. One can seek out 
the company of foreigners resident and visiting this coun- 
try. Those with time and funds plus the qualifications can 
study abroad. The exceptional student can obtain scholar- 
ships for such study. These are especially helpful in de- 
veloping an international mentality. 


Not all the picture is black. Many of our schools and 
colleges have tried conscientiously to train their students 
properly and have had good results in preparing them for 
successful and worth-while careers in international ac- 
tivities. The melancholy fact is that they are all too few. 

Every year large numbers of study tours are organized 
for travel abroad combined with study. These activities 
have had some success but the tendency has been too often 
to emphasize the touring and to under-play the study. 
Moreover, these are frequently characterized by a hurried 
attempt to see many countries without enough time really 
to know any of them. 


Many foreign lecturers have been brought to the United 
States under various auspices and the American public 
has been very responsive. This is a healthy movement 
and has been of considerable benefit in furthering the inter- 
national outlook. Hand in hand with these lecturers are 
the study groups which have been organized all over the 
country on community bases. These groups are to be en- 
couraged; they are a function in which our teachers can 
be especially influential as they already have been. 

Governments, especially that of the United States, have 
launched themselves on huge programs of cultural rela- 
tions, exchange programs and information agencies. These 
have not been without value. In many cases misguidance 
has led to futile activity; in others genuine contributions 
have been made. To this writer the most damaging charac- 
teristic of governmental programs is their utterly secular 
nature. They have been inordinately influential in develop- 
ing the idea of the state and the government of the state 
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as the most important single facts in the world. Little or 
no attention is paid to the religious and moral life of peoples 
and without these there can be a large body of factual 
knowledge but extremely small understanding. However, 
by and large, these programs have provided opportunities 
for many to grow and develop in international activities 
in a useful manner. 


Even from this brief survey, it is reasonably apparent 
that there is a small amount of genuine education for inter- 
national understanding already in process. It is equally 
apparent that nothing like what is necessary has been 
started. All the methods mentioned above have their func- 
tions. Many of the methods are good and serve their 
participants well; others are haphazard, ill advised or 
without proper basis. 

Catholics bear a special responsibility in this field both 
as members of a genuinely international, world organiza- 
tion and as participants in the great repository of truth 
which belongs to the Church. In an era when the interna- 
tional organization is one of the signs of the times but 
when those same organizations are groping in the dark 
night of secularism and materialism, the Church holds the 
light which is being ignored. Our Catholic people, more 
especially our Catholic teachers and other leaders, must 
bring that light to international life. It is not easy. In 
our post-war era it is undeniable that political questions 
and harassing cares of life caused by multiple problems of 
the economic and political order make it difficult to arrive 
at a clear view of the totality of essential values. 

One of the recent very successful attempts to tackle 
this problem is to be found in the Summer School estab- 
lished in 1949 for American students at the University of 
Fribourg in Switzerland. Realizing that these grave prob- 
lems could be encompassed only to a limited measure in 
the normal cycle of courses in universities, this great Cath- 
olic university has permanently established its summer 
school for the sole purpose of creating an informed public 
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opinion dedicated to international understanding. In this 
purpose, it has found the eager cooperation of the Inter- 
national Bureau of the National Catholic Welfare Con- 
ference and, working together, they organized a summer 
school in 1949 which was notably successful; the prepara- 
tions for the 1950 school indicate even greater possibilities. 


The plan of this school is to bring lecturers from all 
the various European countries so that students get a good 
general picture of European problems while staying in one 
place although in a completely European atmosphere. This 
system has worked eminently well to date and has been 
productive of commendable results. In 1949, courses were 
offered in European History, the Church in Europe, Exis- 
tentialism, Realism and Philosophical Materialism, Political 
Trends, and Economic and Social Problems. Such distin- 
guished European Catholic intellectuals as Douglas Wood- 
ruff, John Eppstein, Karl Hahn, Emmanuel Sassen, Ivo 
Thomas, Francesco Vito, P. J. S. Serrarens, Joseph Piller, 
I. M. Bochenski were among those giving the courses. In 
all, 27 lecturers were gathered. 


More than 200 American students joined with another 
200 European students in this intellectual festival. In 
order to aid the students in retaining a vivid impression 
of European culture and a solid understanding of European 
conditions, the life at the university was divided into three 
parts: 1) the lectures with examinations so that students 
so desiring could obtain credit in their home universities, 
2) the seminars, discussions and round-tables, 3) the 
programs of concerts, folk festivals, films and social eve- 
nings. Thus the participants clearly understood the rela- 
tive importance of the various facets of European life and 
could take away with them not only true appreciation and 
rich impressions of the Europe they came to study, but 
also a penetrating knowledge of the subject matter taught. 

The University of Fribourg Summer School is one of 
the most encouraging efforts at education for international 
understanding which has appeared on the horizon recently. 
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In 1950, the performance will be repeated with a new set of 
lecturers and with a greater variety of courses. This sum- 
mer not only will the courses cover the History of Europe, 
Economic and Social Problems, etc., but there will be 
courses in Philosophy, the Political Responsibility of Chris- 
tians, the Christian Principles of International Order, 
Problems of Apologetics, etc. There will be language 
courses in both French and German with exceptional op- 
portunities for practice. Because of the Holy Year, courses 
will also be offered in Italian culture for the benefit of those 
who want to visit Italy on a pilgrimage to Rome. 

One of the key aims of the University of Fribourg is 
to bring teachers and especially teaching religious to these 
courses in the belief that here is a group of people who 
‘ can be more effective than any other in spreading the 
necessary training and qualifications for an informed pub- 
lic opinion which will lend itself to genuine and lasting 
international understanding. 


In conclusion, we can say that the field of education for 
international understanding is unlimited. At present writ- 
ing, the defects of our present methods are manifold, but 
there is a great awareness of the necessity and a tremen- 
dous desire to meet the challenge. In this respect, our own 
Catholic people bear a heavy responsibility and the Univer- 
sity of Fribourg Summer School offers one of the best ways 
to shoulder the responsibility. Let us hope not only that 
this project will grow and develop but that other similar 
projects will be launched and that the Catholics of the 
United States will take their rightful place as architects 
of the true international outlook. 





